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Issue | of the 200/ Census Housing Series examined the 
proportion of households spending less than 30% of their 
before-tax incomes on shelter—a widely used benchmark 
for assessing housing affordability. This issue complements 
that analysis by looking at changes in household incomes and 
shelter costs between 1991 and 2001. 


Shelter costs describe what households actually spend on 
housing each month. For renters, shelter costs include rent 
and any payments for electricity, fuel, water and other 
municipal services. For owners, they include mortgage 
payments (principal and interest), property taxes and any 
condominium fees, along with payments for electricity, fuel, 
water and other municipal services. 


Together, Issue | and this issue outline the shifts in 
expenditure patterns behind findings described in other 
issues of the 200! Census Housing Series that draw on a 
composite measure of acceptable housing that integrates 
indicators of housing adequacy, suitability and affordability. 
According to this measure, acceptable housing is a dwelling 
that is in adequate condition, of suitable size and affordable. 


‘According to the National Occupancy Standard (see Core Housing Need in 
Canada, CMHC, 1991, p. 4) enough bedrooms means one bedroom for each 
cohabitating adult couple; unattached household member 1|8 years of age and 
over; same-sex pair of children under age | 8; and additional boy or girl in the 
family, unless there are two opposite sex siblings under 5 years of age, in which 
case they are expected to share a bedroom.A household of one individual can 
occupy a bachelor unit (ie.,a unit with no bedroom). 
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* Adequate dwellings are those reported by their 
residents as not requiring any major repairs. 


* Suitable dwellings have enough bedrooms for the size 
and make-up of resident households, according to 
National Occupancy Standard (NOS) requirements. ' 


* Affordable dwellings cost less than 30% of before-tax 
household income. 


A household is said to be in core housing need if its housing 
falls below at least one of the adequacy, suitability or 
affordability standards, and it would have to spend 30% or 
more of its before-tax income to pay the median rent of 
alternative local housing that meets all three standards. 


The second issue of the 200/ Census Housing Series showed 
that the percentage of Canadian households in core housing 
need rose between 1991 and 1996, and dropped from 1996 
to 2001.A similar rise and fall in the incidence of households 
in housing that did not meet the affordability criterion was 
described in the third issue of the series.As shown below, 
these findings are consistent with the relative strengths of 
income and shelter cost growth during the two periods. 
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FINDINGS 


Buoyed by improved performance of the Canadian economy, 
average household incomes increased more rapidly than 
average shelter costs in the late 1990s. The reverse was true 
of the first half of the 1990s when employment and income 
growth were comparatively weak during the recession of the 
early 1990s and its aftermath. In 2001, Canadian households 
on average spent proportionately less of their before-tax 
incomes on housing than in 1996.’ 


INCOME AND SHELTER COST 
GROWTH, 1991-1996 


In the first half of the 1990s, shelter costs increased at a 
faster rate than household incomes. Average shelter costs 
increased | 1.1% in Canada, while average before-tax 
household incomes grew only 6.3% between 1990 and 1995 
(see Table |). The average shelter-cost-to-income ratio 
(STIR) for all households rose from 21% in 1991 to 22% in 
1996 (see Table 2 and Figure 2). 


For renters, the disparity between increases in shelter costs 
and income growth was considerably more pronounced. 
Shelter costs increased by 10.2%, household incomes by only 
0.8%, raising the average STIR of renter households from 

27 to 30%.Although owners fared better than renters, their 
7.0% income growth still lagged the | 1.0% rise in their 
shelter costs.As a result, the average STIR for owners 
climbed from 17% in 1991 to 18% in 1996. 


All cost and income data are unadjusted for inflation. Census data used in 
analyses of shelter costs and incomes exclude farm, band and reserve households; 
households with incomes of zero or less; and households whose shelter costs 
equal or exceed their incomes. Because of these exclusions, data presented 
here differ from the income figures presented in Table 3 of Issue | of the 200! 
Census Housing Series. 


Reference dates for income and shelter cost data collected by the Census of 
Canada differ. Income data refer to the calendar year preceding the census, 
while shelter cost data give expenses for the current year. Data from the 199 
and 1996 censuses therefore describe shelter costs in 1991 and 1996, and 
household incomes in 1990 and 1995. Shelter-cost-to-income ratios are 
computed directly from these data, that is, by comparing current shelter costs 
to incomes from the previous year. 


Owner incomes also grew faster than shelter costs in the former 
Northwest Territories. 


Figure |: Growth in Household Income and Shelter Cost by Tenure, 
Canada, | 991-2001 
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Source: CMHC (census-based housing indicators and data) 


During this period, average shelter costs grew faster than 
average incomes in all provinces and territories except 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The gap between income and 
shelter cost growth was greatest in the Yukon and British 
Columbia, where increases of more than 20% in spending on 
shelter offset stronger-than-average income gains. In Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, a combination of above-average income 


growth and below-average shelter cost increases left average 
STIRs in 1996 unchanged from 1991 levels. 


In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the average incomes and 
shelter costs of renter and owner households exhibited 
divergent trends. As was the case in all other provinces, 
renter households in these two provinces saw their shelter 
costs rise faster than their incomes. It was only among 
owners that income growth outpaced increases in shelter 
costs. In all other provinces, the shelter costs of owners 
grew more rapidly than their incomes.* 


Table 1: Growth in Average Household Incomes and Shelter Costs, 1991-2001 (per cent)! 


All Households PERF Ownerst es Renters 


% Change in % Change in % Change in % Change in % Change in % Change in 
Average Average Shelter Average Average Shelter Average Average Shelter 

Household Cost? Household Cost? Household Cost? 
Income? Income? Income* 


1990-95 1995-00} 1991-96 1996-01 | 1990-95 1995-00 | 1991-96 1996-01 | 1990-95 1995-00} 1991-96 1996-0] 
CANADA 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 
Yukon Territory 
Northwest Territories 
Nunavut# 


All CMAs 
St. John’s 
Halifax 
Saint John 
Saguenay 
Québec City 
Sherbrooke 
Trois-Rivieres 
Montréal 
Ottawa-Gatineau 
Gatineau 
Ottawa 
Kingston 
Oshawa 
Toronto 
Hamilton 
St. Catharines-Niagara 
Kitchener 
London 
Windsor 
Greater Sudbury 
Thunder Bay 
Winnipeg 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Abbotsford 
Vancouver 
Victoria 


Data exclude farm, band and reserve households; households with incomes of zero or less; and households whose shelter costs equal or exceed their incomes. 
Income data collected by the Census of Canada refer to the calendar year preceding the census, while shelter cost data give expenses for the current year. 


Average shelter costs exclude households with zero shelter costs. For renters, shelter costs include rent and any payments for electricity, fuel, water and other 
municipal services. For owners, shelter costs include mortgage payments (principal and interest), property taxes and any condominium fees, along with payments for 
electricity, fuel, water and other municipal services. 


in 1999, Nunavut was established as a territory distinct from the Northwest Territories (N.W.T.).As a result, data are only available for Nunavut and the N.W.T. 
exclusive of Nunavut beginning with 2001. For comparative purposes, totals for the N.W.T. including Nunavut have been provided for both 1996 and 2001. 


Source: CMHC (census-based housing indicators and data). 


Table 2: Average Shelter-Cost-to-Income Ratios (STIRS), 1991-2001 (per cent)! 


Total households 


199 | 1996 

CANADA 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 
Yukon Territory 
Northwest Territories 
Nunavut? 
NUW.T. and Nunavut combined 
All CMAs 
St. John's 
Halifax 
Saint John 
Saguenay 
Québec City 
Sherbrooke 
Trois-Riviéres 
Montréal 
Ottawa-Gatineau 

Gatineau 

Ottawa 
Kingston 
Oshawa 
Toronto 
Hamilton 
St. Catharines-Niagara 
Kitchener 
London 
Windsor 
Greater Sudbury 
Thunder Bay 
Winnipeg 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Abbotsford 
Vancouver 


Victoria 


Owners Renters 


200 | 199 | 1996 200 | 199 | 1996 200 | 


Data exclude farm, band and reserve households; households with incomes of zero or less;and households whose shelter costs equal or exceed their incomes. 
Average STIRs exclude households with zero shelter costs. For renters, shelter costs include rent and any payments for electricity, fuel, water and other municipal 
services. For owners, shelter costs include mortgage payments (principal and interest), property taxes and any condominium fees, along with payments for electricity, 
fuel, water and other municipal services. Income data collected by the Census of Canada refer to the calendar year preceding the census, while shelter cost data give 
expenses for the current year. Shelter-cost-to-income ratios are computed directly from these data, that is, by comparing current shelter costs to incomes from the 


previous year 


In 1999, Nunavut was established as a territory distinct from the Northwest Territories (N.W.T.).As a result, data are only available for Nunavut and the N.W.T. 
exclusive of Nunavut beginning with 2001. For comparative purposes, totals for the N.W.T. including Nunavut have been provided for both 1996 and 2001. 


Source: CMHC (census-based housing indicators and data) 


INCOME AND SHELTER COST 
GROWTH, 1996-2001 


In the second half of the 1990s, income growth accelerated, 
while shelter cost increases matched the pace of the first 
half of the 1990s. From 1995 to 2000, average before-tax 
household incomes in Canada as a whole rose 19.7%, 
surpassing by a wide margin growth in average shelter costs 
of 11.1% between 1996 and 2001.The average STIR for all 
households fell from 22% back to the 1991 level of 21%. 


Improvement in income growth was particularly notable for 
renters. After a gain of less than one per cent between 1990 
and 1995, renters saw their average household incomes rise 
16.9% between 1995 and 2000. In conjunction with a 9.4% 
increase in average shelter costs, the acceleration in income 
growth reduced the average STIR for renters from 30% in 
1996 to 28% in 2001, just above the 1991 level of 27%. The 
average STIR for owners did not show a similar drop. In 2001 
it stood at 18%, matching the 1996 average, this despite 
income growth of 18.7% between 1995 and 2000 and a 
shelter cost increase of only | 1.2%. ° 


Average household incomes rose faster than average shelter 
costs in all provinces and territories except Saskatchewan. The 
difference was greatest in Ontario, where incomes increased 
22.7%, shelter costs just 11.0%. The gap was almost as big in 
Quebec, largely because shelter costs grew at less than half 
the national rate. In Alberta, income growth was even stronger 
(25.4%) than in Ontario, but households there experienced 
the largest rise in shelter costs (20.5%) of any province or 
territory. The increase in average shelter costs in Saskatchewan 
was also large, second only to that in Alberta and more than 
enough to offset moderate income growth. Saskatchewan was 
one of only two provinces, Newfoundland being the other, in 
which the average STIR rose. 


Figure 2: Average STIRs by Tenure, Canada, 1991-2001 
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Source: CMHC (census-based housing indicators and data} 


Between 1996 and 2001, the average STIRs of renter 
households fell or were steady in most provinces and 
territories, rising only in Newfoundland, Saskatchewan and 
the Yukon. In both Saskatchewan and the Yukon, growth in 
average incomes lagged increases in average shelter costs. In 
all other provinces and territories, the average incomes of 
renter households grew faster than their shelter costs. The 
difference in growth rates was greatest in Quebec, a result 
of very modest shelter cost increases and income growth 
that approached the national average. In Alberta, shelter cost 
increases for renters between 1996 and 2001 were the 
largest in the country (21.9%) but were more than offset by 
strong income growth (24.3%). Among provinces, Alberta, 
Quebec and Manitoba had the lowest average renter STIRs 
in 2001. Only the territories had lower renter STIRs. 


Although counterintuitive at first glance, the fact that average income growth for all households (19.7%) exceeded that for both owners (18.7%) and renters 
(16.9%) reflects the large jump in the proportion of households owning in 2001 in comparison to 1996. Average household income can be thought of as a weighted 
average of the incomes of owner and renter households and, as such, can grow because the incomes of owners or renters grow or because the relative proportion 
of owners and renters shifts in favour of the high-income group (owners). Between 1996 and 2001, a substantial rise in the proportion of owner households pushed 
the growth rate of average household income above the individual rates for owners and renters. The increase in the proportion of owner households is also the 
explanation for how the average STIR for all households could return to the 1991 level in 2001, while STIRs for owners and renters remained above their |99| 
levels. The rise in the ownership rate is discussed later in the section on the economic backdrop. 


Despite improvements in the late 1990s, renter households 
in 2001 spent a considerably higher proportion of their 
before-tax incomes on shelter than owners. In most 
provinces, differences in the average STIRs of owners and 
renters amounted to |0 percentage points or more. This 
disparity largely reflected underlying income differences. 
Average incomes of owner households were anywhere from 
two-thirds higher to nearly double those of renters 
depending on the province (see Appendix tables). By 
comparison, differences in average shelter costs by tenure 
were harrow, especially in the Atlantic provinces. In the 
other provinces, the average shelter costs of owners were 
20 to 30% higher than those of renters, the exceptions being 
Quebec (31.4%) and British Columbia (17.6%). 


Between 1996 and 2001, the average STIRs of owner 
households did not decline to the same extent as renters. In 
fact, Quebec and the Yukon were the only two places where 
the average STIRs of owners fell. In both these cases, average 
incomes increased faster than average shelter costs, as they 
did in all other provinces and territories except Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia. In these latter two provinces, income 
growth was below average, shelter cost increases well above 
average. The rise in owner shelter costs was even greater in 
Alberta than in Saskatchewan and British Columbia, but was 
more than offset by the strongest income growth in the 
country (23.4%). The gap between growth in incomes and 
shelter costs was largest in Quebec, followed closely by 
Ontario. Owners in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan paid less 
proportionately of their incomes on shelter than owners in 
other parts of Canada. 


METROPOLITAN DETAILS 


In the great majority of Census Metropolitan Areas (CMAs), 
household incomes, shelter costs and average shelter-cost- 
to-income ratios exhibited the same broad patterns as at 
the national level.’ 


* Except in a handful of Prairie centres, average shelter costs 
increased faster than average household incomes in the 
first half of the 1990s. 


¢ In the second half of the 1990s, average incomes grew 
more rapidly than average shelter costs in all metropolitan 
areas but Saskatoon. Income growth was strongest in 
Alberta and Southern Ontario. The average incomes of 
owner and renter households each rose by more than 
20% in Calgary, Toronto, Ottawa-Gatineau and Edmonton. 


* Average shelter-cost-to-income ratios fell or were 
unchanged between 1996 and 2001 in all centres but 
Saskatoon, where the average STIR rose slightly. The 
average STIRs of renter households generally showed 
more improvement in the late 1990s than those of owners. 


In 2001, average STIRs for renter households were lowest 
in CMAs in the province of Quebec and in Calgary and 
Edmonton, two CMAs where vigourous income growth 
offset strong shelter cost increases. The lowest average 
STIRs for owner households were in CMAs with relatively 
modest shelter costs, most of them in Atlantic Canada 

or Quebec. 


ee Ee a A ee ee ee ee 
A CMA Is an area consisting of one or more adjacent municipalities situated around a major urban core with a population of at least 100,000. 


ECONOMIC BACKDROP 


The strengthening of income growth relative to shelter costs 
in the late 1990s reflected improvement in the performance 
of the Canadian economy during the decade. As described in 
Issue | of the 200! Census Housing Series, job creation 
accelerated late in the 1990s, and income growth followed 
suit. During this period, the strongest employment growth 
by province occurred in Alberta, with Ontario in second 
place. It is no surprise then that metropolitan areas in 
Alberta and Southern Ontario, led by Calgary and Toronto, 
reported the highest growth in average household incomes 
in the late 1990s. 


While the resurgent economy generated additional income 
for Canadian households, mortgage rate declines through 
much of the 1990s helped limit shelter cost increases for 
owners. Attractive mortgage rates and growing incomes 
convinced many households to buy homes. Between 1996 
and 2001, the rate of home ownership increased from 63.6% 
to 65.8%, the largest rise for any five-year intercensal period 
dating back to 1971.’ The magnitude of this rise strongly 
suggests that many households renting homes in 1996 had 
bought homes by 2001. 


An influx of large numbers of renters into the ownership 
ranks could be one reason for the limited improvement — in 
comparison to renters — of the average STIRs of owner 
households between 1996 and 2001. For Canada as a whole, 
the average STIR of owner households was unchanged, even 
though income growth exceeded growth in shelter costs. If 
such new owners spent relatively high proportions of their 
incomes on shelter, their high STIRs could offset the lower, 
declining STIRs of other owners.° 


Judging from changes in incomes and STIRs during the 
1990s, renter households were more affected by economic 
fluctuations than owner households. Negligible growth in 
renter incomes in the early 1990s gave way to substantial 
increases in the second half of the decade once the 
economy improved. Since renters on average are younger 
than owners and hence have less experience in the labour 
market, their greater sensitivity to economic cycles is 
understandable. 


EE 
No households were excluded when computing ownership rates.As noted previously, shelter cost and income data presented elsewhere in this issue exclude farm, 
band and reserve households: households with incomes of zero or less; and households whose shelter costs equal or exceed their incomes. 


In theory, the proportion of income spent by an owner household on shelter should decline in the years following purchase since mortgage payments are fixed, at 
least for the term of the mortgage, while incomes can rise through cost-of-living adjustments and career advancement. 


SUMMARY 


In the late 1990s, in contrast to the first half of the decade, 
average household incomes grew faster than average shelter 
costs.As the economy recovered from recession early in the 
decade, producing strong employment gains by the late 1990s, 
income growth accelerated. As a result, households spent 
proportionately less of their before-tax incomes on housing 
in 2001 than in 1996. Renters showed greater susceptibility 
than owners to the variation in economic performance 
during the decade. 


The improvement in income growth relative to shelter cost 
increases was a major factor behind the improvements in 
housing conditions documented in other issues of the 200] 
Census Housing Series. Issue 2 of the 200/ Census Housing 
Series showed that the percentage of Canadian households in 
core housing need rose between 1991 and 1996 and dropped 
from 1996 to 2001.A similar rise and fall in the incidence of 
households in housing that did not meet the affordability 
criterion was described in the third issue of the series. 


Appendix Table |: Average Household Incomes and Shelter Costs, All Households, 
1991, 1996, and 2001 


Number of Households! Average Annual Income’ Average Monthly Shelter Cost’ 
(000s) ($) ($) 
1996 200 | 1990 1995 2000 199 | 1996 2001 

CANADA ; 10,027.8 10,805.6 47,944 60,976 
Newfoundland and Labrador F 177.8 181.7 40,730 47,790 
Prince Edward Island : 45.| 48.| 39,399 49,082 
Nova Scotia : a73Al 339.7 Aso 50,585 
New Brunswick : 2557. 268.8 39,851 49,156 
Quebec 479, 2621 228 42,550 SZ bro 
Ontario : 3,680.3. 3,981.5 54,211 69,696 
Manitoba ‘ 374.6 389.8 41,927 53,186 
Saskatchewan : 314.4 323.1 40,179 3} 304 
Alberta : 891.2 1,014.2 49,102 66,868 
British Columbia : 1,315.4 1,416.7 48,666 60,783 
Yukon Territory : 10.2 10.2 54,243 64,583 
Northwest Territories n/a 12.0 n/a 74,017 
Nunavut4 n/a 7: n/a 57474 
N.W.T. and Nunavut combined : 18.3 19.1 56,533 67,876 
All CMAs 013. Siss3 54,349 65,846 
St. John's : 48,956 50,120 57,006 
Halifax A 48,359 50,309 58,899 
Saint John : 43,059 45,873 53279 
Saguenay ; 43,169 43,657 50,156 
Québec City : 43,622 45,934 52,109 
Sherbrooke : 38,140 40,818 46,755 
Trois-Riviéres : 38,885 41,426 46,372 
Montréal 169. 45,553 47,447 56,331 
Ottawa-Gatineau : 56,387 59,175 73,411 

Gatineau , 49,812 51,652 60,052 

Ottawa ; 58,465 61,588 77,839 
Kingston ; 48,783 51,619 59,890 
Oshawa ‘ 57,155 60,319 71,748 
Toronto aon : 62,014 63,475 80,261 
Hamilton ; 52,260 55,866 66,756 
St. Catharines-Niagara p 46,499 48,908 57,157 
Kitchener : 51,576 55,440 67,825 
London : 49,470 52,501 61,216 
Windsor ; 48,683 56,46 | 68,461 
Greater Sudbury ; 50,089 51,615 SA | Aa 
Thunder Bay : 49,313 $2,357 58,418 
Winnipeg : 44,151 47,60 | 56,038 
Regina : 47,162 50,447 58,648 
Saskatoon : 43,291 46,920 55,074 
Calgary : 54,363 HO Ae) 76,692 
Edmonton : 49,045 52,039 64,116 
Abbotsford F 47 460 50,902 58,178 
Vancouver ; 52,505 57,285 66,747 
Victoria : 47,037 52,34! 58,221 


Data exclude farm, band and reserve households; households with incomes of zero or less; and households whose shelter costs equal or exceed their incomes. 
Figures may not add due to rounding. Estimated household counts have been rounded to the nearest hundred.Average incomes and shelter costs are based on the 
non-rounded counts. 


Income data collected by the Census of Canada refer to the calendar year preceding the census, while shelter cost data give expenses for the current year. 


Average shelter costs exclude households with zero shelter costs. For renters, shelter costs include rent and any payments for electricity, fuel, water and other 
municipal services. For owners, shelter costs include mortgage payments (principal and interest), property taxes and any condominium fees, along with payments for 
electricity, fuel, water and other municipal services. 


‘In 1999, Nunavut was established as a territory distinct from the Northwest Territories (N.W.T.).As a result, data are only available for Nunavut and the N.W.T. 
exclusive of Nunavut beginning with 2001. For comparative purposes, totals for the N.W.T. including Nunavut have been provided for both 1996 and 2001. 


Source: CMHC (census-based housing indicators and data) 


Appendix Table 2: Average Household Incomes and Shelter Costs, Owner Households, 
1991, 1996, and 2001 


Number of Households' Average Annual Income* Average Monthly Shelter Cost’ 
(000s) ($) ($) 
199 | 1996 1995 2000 Jebel 1996 2001 
CANADA 5,925.5 6,494.0 
Newfoundland and Labrador 134.8 {BERS 
Prince Edward Island 30.7 ae 
Nova Scotia SORE) ese 
New Brunswick 181.9 S19 
Quebec Poo oal 1519.3 
Ontario P22 sh 2,410.6 
Manitoba 242.2 255.4 
Saskatchewan 209.3 217.0 
Alberta 527.0 607.3 
British Columbia 756.0 873.7 
Yukon Territory 5.5 6.5 
Northwest Territories n/a n/a 
Nunavut’ n/a n/a 
NUW.T. and Nunavut combined 5.0 7.\ 2 
All CMAs 3,499.3 80,740 
St. John's 36.4 67,543 
Halifax 67.4 7|,763 
Saint John 28.1 63,830 
Saguenay oka 60,840 
Quebec City 132.4 66,424 
Sherbrooke 26.6 61,680 
Trois-Rivieres 28.5 59,374 
Montréal 560.6 74,561 
Ottawa-Gatineau 189.7 90,357 
Gatineau 49.0 73,450 
Ottawa 140.6 96,008 
Kingston 29.4 72,612 
Oshawa 56.4 81,108 
Toronto 768.8 97,09| 
Hamilton 139.0 12195 
St. Catharines-Niagara 94.0 65,067 
Kitchener 76.9 80,413 
London 81.5 Usd pays 
Windsor 64.6 Poot 
Greater Sudbury 35.8 68,606 
Thunder Bay 31.4 67,863 
Winnipeg 152.6 68,201 
Regina 45.8 70,228 
Saskatoon 46.3 6727 
Calgary 162.9 89,110 
Edmonton 174.3 76,364 
Abbotsford 26.6 lope ey 
Vancouver 339.2 79,596 
Victoria 70.4 69,059 


Data exclude farm, band and reserve households; households with incomes of zero or less; and households whose shelter costs equal or exceed their incomes. 


Figures may not add due to rounding. Estimated household counts have been rounded to the nearest hundred.Average incomes and shelter costs are based on the 
non-rounded counts. 


Income data collected by the Census of Canada refer to the calendar year preceding the census, while shelter cost data give expenses for the current year. 


Average shelter costs exclude households with zero shelter costs. For renters, shelter costs include rent and any payments for electricity, fuel, water and other 


municipal services. For owners, shelter costs include mortgage payments (principal and interest), property taxes and any condominium fees, along with payments for 
electricity, fuel, water and other municipal services. 


In 1999, Nunavut was established as a territory distinct from the Northwest Territories (N.W.T.).As a result, data are only available for Nunavut and the N.W.T. 
exclusive of Nunavut beginning with 2001. For comparative purposes, totals for the N.W.T. including Nunavut have been provided for both 1996 and 2001. 


Source: CMHC (census-based housing indicators and data) 


Appendix Table 3: Average Household Incomes and Shelter Costs, Renter Households, 
1991, 1996, and 2001 


Number of Households' Average Annual Income? Average Monthly Shelter Cost? 
(000s) ($) ($) 


199 | 1996 1990 He95 2000 199| 1996 200 | 
CANADA 3,446.3 3,533.8 : 33,177 
Newfoundland and Labrador 35.0 38.3 : 29,409 
Prince Edward Island 11.0 Bes : 17975 
Nova Scotia 87.7 90.0 : 28,919 
New Brunswick 61.3 63.8 : 27,690 
Quebec | ,080.8 1,102.3 1,154.7 29,659 
Ontario 1,221.8 1,269.7 23207 36,273 
Manitoba 21S | hs! 118.7 27,834 
Saskatchewan 95.1 97.5 92.2 27,589 
Alberta 301.8 283.9 294.9 33,810 
British Columbia 415.3 441.7 458.7 36,936 
Yukon Territory 3.8 3.8 333 45,555 
Northwest Territories n/a n/a 55 n/a 
Nunavut? n/a n/a 5.4 n/a 
N.W.T. and Nunavut combined 10.7 ee 10.9 ps ees 
All CMAs 2,514.3 2,568.0 34,287 34,369 40,618 
St. John's 17.2 17.8 29,901 29.202 31,368 
Halifax 46.6 46.2 33,284 B25 36,593 
Saint John 15.7 14.8 28,161 27 458 30,542 
Saguenay 20.3 20.8 28,440 27,512 31,344 
Québec City 110.5 113.9 29,083 28,974 a3 525 
Sherbrooke 26.0 27.6 25,443 25,679 29,878 
Trois-Riviéres 229 23.0 25,498 25,282 28,102 
Montréal 608.7 622.2 31,347 31,338 36,97 | 
Ottawa-Gatineau 144.8 145.0 37,444 36,449 44,740 
Gatineau Biles 32.6 B2e5oiI 32,062 37,009 
Ottawa a5 1123 38,798 37,723 47 268 
Kingston 19.4 19.4 32,181 32,053 35,917 
Oshawa 232 24.6 38,150 36,486 4| 278 
Toronto Seow. 560.8 41,834 40,668 49 369 
Hamilton 724 74.9 33,226 33,016 37,918 
St. Catharines-Niagara hier 38.2 29,790 29,853 34,433 
Kitchener 46.2 48.8 33,823 34,511 4| 430 
London 57.4 56.5 32,343 32,170 36,002 
Windsor 229 29.8 29,895 32,438 38,812 
Greater Sudbury 19.2 21.0 31,368 29,638 SERV) 
Thunder Bay 13.9 13:7 30,82 | BOERS: 82.133 
Winnipeg 89.| 86. | 2T ANS 27,663 31,877 
Regina 22.8 23.0 28,425 28,350 32,20] 
Saskatoon 28.5 29.4 26,912 IT MALI, 31,24] 
Calgary 101.8 97.3 34,877 35,112 45,488 
Edmonton 116.2 103.8 BV TP 31,625 38,922 
Abbotsford 98 12.1 33,873 34,505 39,843 
Vancouver 241.5 252.7 36,139 39,278 45,304 
Victoria 43.5 44.8 S52 34,888 38,686 


‘Data exclude farm, band and reserve households; households with incomes of zero or less; and households whose shelter costs equal or exceed their incomes. 
Figures may not add due to rounding. Estimated household counts have been rounded to the nearest hundred. Average incomes and shelter costs are based on the 
non-rounded counts. 


Income data collected by the Census of Canada refer to the calendar year preceding the census, while shelter cost data give expenses for the current year. 


Average shelter costs exclude households with zero shelter costs. For renters, shelter costs include rent and any payments for electricity, fuel, water and other 
municipal services. For owners, shelter costs include mortgage payments (principal and interest), property taxes and any condominium fees, along with payments for 
electricity, fuel, water and other municipal services. 


In 1999, Nunavut was established as a territory distinct from the Northwest Territories (N.W.T.).As a result, data are only available for Nunavut and the N.W.T. 
exclusive of Nunavut beginning with 2001. For comparative purposes, totals for the N.W.T. including Nunavut have been provided for both 1996 and 2001. 


Source: CMHC (census-based housing indicators and data) 
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For further information on CMHC’s 2001 Census-based 
housing data, or to comment on this study or convey 
suggestions for further research, please contact: 


where applicable, Statistics Canada. More information on John Engeland, Policy and Research Division, Canada 
Statistics Canada data can be obtained from its Regional Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 700 Montreal 
Offices, at http://www.statcan.ca, or at | -800-263-| | 36. Road, Ottawa, KIA OP7 


Housing Research at CMHC 


Under Part IX of the National Housing Act, the Government 
of Canada provides funds to CMHC to conduct research into 
the social, economic and technical aspects of housing and 


related fields, and to undertake the publishing and distribution 
of the results of this research. 


This fact sheet is one of a series intended to inform you of 
the nature and scope of CMHC'’s research. 


To find more Research Highlights plus a wide variety 


of information products, visit our Web site at 
www.cmhc.ca 
or contact: 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
700 Montreal Road 


Ottawa, Ontario 
KIA OP7 


Phone: | 800 668-2642 
Fax: | 800 245-9274 


OUR WEB SITE ADDRESS: www.cmhc.ca 


Although this information product reflects housing experts’ current knowledge, it is provided for general information purposes only. Any reliance 
or action taken based on the information, materials and techniques described are the responsibility of the user. Readers are advised to consult 


appropriate professional resources to determine what is safe and suitable in their particular case. CMHC assumes no responsibility for any 
consequence arising from use of the information, materials and techniques described. 


